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“LITRRATORE IS PRECIOUS AND BEAUTIFUL WHEN ITS BRILLIANCE GIVES ARDOUR TO VIRTUE AND CONFIDENCE TO TRUTH. 





| afford aslight repast to assuage the cravings |fragments of sculptured marble, shew 





of their appetites. 


up uncultured jn_a garden which had been 
idefaced by hostile fet, and upon a rank 
| vegetation of weed, waving like banners 
|from the prostrate walls. 














ee eceeeet ee SeEO | ine with deat contrat 1, be- || The high dark front of the-barn-like bul 

d || unison with the sombre gloom around, be-|/™ The high dark front of thé barn-like buil- 
=. : PORTRAIT OF FEMALE BEAUTY. || gan to steal over the ied of the youthful |! ding, which promised shelter for the night, 
s in Thou, whose soft and rosy hues || commander, destined to make his first cam- i frowned grimly in the moon light: the un- 
cm Spats Gece and 2600 Eareeds | paign against the unoffending allies of his | giazed windows were secured by st 
d with = oe hw eng portray ‘ambitious master; Roland troubled himself | wooden shutters, and the most dreary ‘si- 
mn men Lartin ponte phage little with political questions; he sought to! lence reigned throughout tle interior; but 
— > But I've thy beauties all by abs || win rank and honor by the aid of his good //a faint light issuing from some of the hume- 
ve gives Paint her jetty ringlets straying, |, sword, and had received his first summons || rous cfevicesin this dilapidated structiiFe, 
doctrine Silky twine in tendrils playing; } to march into Spain with the enthusiastic || gave tokens of habitation, although the in- 
r mind And, if painting hath the skill | delight ofa heart panting to distinguish it-; mates whoever they might be, preserved a 
teu Teo make the spicy balm distill, || self in some well contested field, and reck-/|suallen silence for a considerable period, 

Let every little lock exhale | less what sphere was selected for the theatre | neither deigning to answer nor seeming to 
— oe vb prt qnaincasie. | of his achievements; but he had that morn-|/hear, tlie supplications and threats with 
TS. Derkiese We Gi tiew GF enter | ing encountered scenes revolting to a mind | which the French soldiersalternately soli¢i- 

Let her forehead beam to light,” | unaceustomed to the horrors of war:—whole | ted and demandedyadmittance. Before, 
e Ladi Burnished as the ivory bright. r | villages stretched in black ruins upon the || however, these rougly guests had exhaust- 
consider Let her eyebrows sweetly rise 'desolated plains; farms, once smiling and | ed all their patience, a door opened, and 

In jetty arches o’er her eyes, prosperous, still smouldering in the flames || the flame of a pine-wood torch threw a 
” Gently in a crescent gliding, |which bad reduced them to heaps of ash- || strong light upon the face and figure of the 
our cor Just commingling, just dividing. 'es; human bones strewed upon the green|/portress, as she stood upon her own 
n file, a oe iene pr A eparkles ped |sward, and half decaying corses tainting | threshold. Her tall spare form towered 
rg X.Y ths. risa Ia ga te Coven! the sweet air of heaven, the frightful re-| above the middle height; but if Nature had 
nd Wik whieh Slacres’s ote at \lics of those devoted peasants who had |/ moulded it with a careful hand, its beauty 
pe And give them all that Tiquid | > dared defend their hearths and their homes || was totally obscured byaeumbrous garinent 
ins Which Venus’ languid eyes respire. | from the spoiler’s hand. | of sackcloth, girt about the waist with a 








| Roland’s unpractised heart grieved over ||cord. Herlong grey hair, which stream- 
ithe horrible devastation which greeted his ||ed wildly from beneath a scanty covering 
~~ Gradual tints, as when there glows | shuddering glance, and he was sirprised to |/ of coarse black stuff, and the rigid lines in 

Iu snowy mild the bashful ruse, find how deep an impression the ghastly her gaunt countenance, gave her the ap- 
= a lip, so rich in blisocel ' spectacle of the morning bad left upon his | pearance of age, but Roland, as he gazed 
Kora! “ton tens: Neiae angel jmind. No trace of war or carnage defiled | upon her with an undefinable censation of 
- of the Whose dimple shades a love within, the purity of the landscape which he now aweand wonder, saw that she had scarcely 
urdy of Mould her neek, with grace descending, jtrod. The gurgling rannel leaped clear} passed, ifshe had reached the summer of 


O’er her nose and eheek be shed 
Flushing white and melluw’d red; 


ite Cor Ina heaven of beauty ending. | and limped over the rocks, its sparkling cur- || her life; and that there was also an air’ of 
bance Enough—"tis she!—is all I seck; rent unstained with blood, and nought save | digni-y in her demeanour, which ill accor- 
—_= It glows, it lives it soon will speak! the perfume of the orange-blossom came, ded with the meanness of her habiliments 


se mingled with the aromatic fragrance of the, and the squalid poverty with which she 
THE HALT ON THE MOUNTAIN. | ‘hymy pastures; yet was the solitude so, was sutrounded® A ghastly smile passed 











oy (Ee || profeund, the stillness of the coming night, across her pale,and haggard face as she 
a ae a Sor aas a so awful,that, in his present state of languor, bade the weary party welcome; and though 
5. Jae By Miss Emma Roberts. |! all the characterestic gaiecty of his temper), want, and wretcliedness, and disease, liad 


_The day’s march had been long and wea-|/ and nation was insufficient to remove the prayed with ravaging eflect upon her fea- 
be pr M Ts0me, and still the exhausted party Jook- | oppression which weighed heavily upon his tures; though hee cyes were sunk in ber: 
ly «i cd in vain through the lonely sierras_ in || soul. head, her lips parched and wan, and herskin 
search of a human habitation. Rolandde| The dim twilight faded away, and dark- wrinkled and j.undiced, Roland perceived 
St. Pierre, the commander of a small Ce- | ness, made more gloomy by tle thick foi-,, that she still retained lineaments of severe 
tachment of French voltigeurs, became a- | lage above, succeeded; wearily the volti- and almost superhuman beauty; and a vague 
ware that be had. missed the direct track, & I geurs dragged their jaded limbsalong, and, | feeling of the eaistence of some mysterious 
that it was useless to expect to.reach the || just as they despaired of advancing farther, , danger came across his mind, as he observ. 
otposts of the army on that night: he there || the sudden illumination of a moon soon up- | ed the silent workings of that rma yen 
made up his mind to spend the hours of | on the wane shewed them at aconsidcr- ; countenance, while she bestirred herself 
ssunder the shade of one of those | able distance a roof, whence issued a thin’, with fearless alacrty to provide for the 2e- 
Spitading cork-trees which made lis pre- || column of smoke. Animated by this exhi-|, commodafion of men, whese intrusion upo | 
*at route a path of exceeding beauty. He || lir.ting prosepect, the tired. party pressed her solitude amust have been any thing dut 
halted his followers, and offered them the || forward to the spot. Upon a closer in-, pleasing. : ae 
iwaiate ose of which they stood so||spection, they discovered the promised, Ashamed of the drcad which dnvolanta- 
uch in sed: pawiline, however, torelin-|| haven to be an out-house, lefty, and exten, | rily, crept upon Lim—since be knew the im- 
Wsh the hope of obtaining refreshment | sive, which had evidently beep attached tol) possibility, from the depopulated state of 
mee harassing. fatigues the soldiers a superior mansion, now levelled with the), the country,and the stroug cordon of troops 
ted their ing. spirits, and desired to{{ ground. A broken trellis, from which the || with which the province now occupied by 
poced ooeardy upon the chance of find- || untrained vine. wandered along tue damp |; the Freuch army was purcemndedy of there 
ingthe hut some goathard, which might | earth, fountains choaked with gracs and) bring any concealed anbush.even jm ths 
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secluded spot—he stroveto banish the ap- || gures of the sleepers became indistinct, an@ || ny burst from his brows; and, drawi his =< 
prehension of impending evil, and to make |/ drowsinesscrept ciouslyoverRoland’s || sword in gloomy desperation, he exelaim. % 5 
himsel comfortable as circumstences|| frame: how | he remained in utter for-|}ed—“TI will stay and revenge you!” ‘The po cle ’ 
would admit; still he could not withdraw || getfulness of his situation he knew not, but!) fair vision whose voice had broken his re. ame K 
his looks ftom his hostess;—and though |j he was roused by a clear sweet voice, sing- || pose had followed him to the spot; and, she was q 
not expecting fo make any discovery from ||ing in low yet distinct tones the following |} preserving amid the appalling stene the man to on 
ber answer, inquired whether she did not |! ballad: same calm melancholy expression of coun. to anothe 
feel some alarm while living alone in so || The moor’s have rear‘d their crescent high, the || tenance which seemed habitual to her, » clog into | 
dreary a solitude. _ ross is lowly laid, gain addressed him. bed; th 
“What should I fear?” she colle repli- || And wey ym me saints the Spaniards “Justice,” she cried, ‘‘claims this sangui- bnees beg 
ed: “I have lost every thing but life and + + Md nary deed, and vengeance is be terror. 
that is now of so little valuce that. its pres- || ST” aa ao ee ee oe —% unless the blow should fulton » oe b this ; 
servation is not worth a thought. And |! put raise cate shouts to Heaven, for vengence Strike if you will, and spare not; for dearer farkness 
why,” she continued, “should wish for 36 an hand! : ; lives have fallen beneath the murderous @ pent to c 
the protection of my coumtrymen?—they are : ‘ | weapons of your countrymen.” door, wi 
more gloriously engaged in the great and || Our ee in mangled heaps upon the gory (Conclusion in our next.) ehere hie 
poly om ite _— has armed all Spain in de- Our fathers, and our husbands, and our brothers, al} one of t 
>a n : erties. vn shs andtaquaied ore ‘blelas OH NO! WE NEVER MENTION HER. @ scoundrel 
what reassured by the undisguy ut we will nerve our woman’s arms to wi | 
frankness of this speech, Roland contented 7 flaming a ra ee Ng ot oe Music Br Mr. A. Tarton, ye 
himself with a scrupulous examination of || And teach our proud and ruthless foce that ven- || Oi no! we never mention her, rushed b 
the place, which he still could not help gence is at hand! | Her name is never heard; house and 
fancying had been inauspiciously chose®!/ his Jay was evidently a fragment of the || _ ™¥ lips are now forbid to speak that mom 
for the night-halt of his party. Nothing || countless relic of the eventful struggles be- | peeping seme ae Bed, and 
alarming met his eye: the furniture Was//tween the Spaniardsand the Moors, which, || Poem opens to wat? shez BUTS. Are alled Ki 
tude and scanty, the building ill calculated | ;, days of old, had so gloriously terminated || A ae pr yh he house; bi 
to conceal arms or snares of any kind; and) in fayour of the christian cause; but the co- | Tyme had been 
what could a band of nine stout soldiers ap-|| incidence of the words with the peculiar | “ . bears in the fac 
préhend from the utmost malice of qne wo-|| circumstances in which he was placed, a- || eet, turned an 
' Struggling, therefore, with the fore- |! jarmed the French officer: he groped his || nus eecustentnemaenal: they both 
a free of his ~ tote iv ate a kee bina way, by the imperfect light, to the spot |) ‘They'd find no change in me. instantly | 
he frugal meal which was set before him || whence the sound proceeded. “Who and | ’Tis true that I behold no more It was afte 
with a keen relish, but declined the cup of i|what art thou,” he exclaimed, “whose || The valley where we met, shots had 
wine offered at its completion, from a natu- yl warning song as effectually diana slum- Ido not see the hawthorn tree, others, hi 
ralantipaihy to the fermented juice of the |! per from my eyelids?” \| But how ean I forget? morning, 
ape sad ey petiouee avermon . oe | ‘*An enemy!” replied the same clear soft | They say that she is happy yow, outrun th 
ge of Spain. re yohtigeurs, delighte voice; “but one who is sated, sick of shed-| The gayest of the gay; ed that sc 
to obtain food and rest, unattracted by the | ding blood!—Force a passage for me/| They hint that she forgets me, upon hin 
person of the lone female who administered through the decaying panels of the wain-|| 1 heed not what they say: till at leng 
to their necessities, and more diverted than |! <.ot, and I will set you free!” |} Like me, perbaps, she struggles with from the 
angry at hersavowed enmity to the'r coun-|| «stand aside then!” cried Roland—and| Each feeling of regret, they cam 
tyy_ saw nothing te excite their suspicion;|| a+ one effort the worm-eaten barrier gave |! But, if she lovesss I have loved, with thei 
and their comenninn, perceiving that no} way: a flood of moonlight passed in, and re- || She neten air. Sonrt. Red Tam 
one participated in the uneasy doubts which || . so owt : iI ti, Jane K 
pertinaciausly clung to hm, was unwilling Lentaes soablietoosibtane trtmaners < .| 0 YES! WE OFTEN MENTION HER, & went to! 
to betray his dreacd,of larking danger to his|! female who had inspired him with such i Musre sx Mr. Horn. lying in t 
igpgnetderste companions, lest they might strong feeling of awe, though pale and | O yes, we often mention her, loss « 
attribute the communication to some igno- | thin, was still so exceedingly beautiful, that And bresthe again her cherished name, there wa: 
bie feeling. ‘the admiring gazer could not fancy that it || And though she now iy far away, asort of 
The repast ended, the young officer was |, had lost a single attraction from the calami- |, She lives within my heart the same, was the 1 
conducted by his singular and painfully-in-|/;y, whatever it might be, which had made || I think not of her loss with tears, toher.— 
teresting hostess up a ladder toa sort of loft, || such fearful havock in the frame of her! Hae pouteliy Sth cain Segee and the | 
eceupying the upper part of the building. |! companion. || The memory of former years, haply be: 
At first he disliked the idea of separating || ««Follow me.” she cried, “and quickly: \| Although I never ean forget. could sez 
from his party, but perceiving that he could |! the delay of an instant may cost you veut i I do not fly from scene to scene, any fears 
keep a watchful eye over them through || jife.” {! That thoughts of her may banished be, him to be 
several large apertues in the floor, he be- “{ will but stay to rouse my party,” re-!| For she is still where’er I foam, Gorar; st 
came more reconciled to an arrangement || turned Roland, struck with surprise to find |! danger. meal os: ot mher a 
which would enable him to observe all that that they had not already gathered round i| Istray where we have often strayed, tohave t 
passed; without attracting attention by his lhim, disturbed by the crasli of the fallin H Raat abreg brs Age terkin, f¢ 
Vigilance.- A coarse bed was spread in one || wainscot. A | ae M psa ‘er rs ce gee which wa 
corner of the room; but, too much agitated || «they will wake no morein this world 99} —— en — of their | 
to think of repose, he took upa position |! said the stranger: “look not to them, but|| They tell me that contentment dwells suspicion 
which gaye lnm su uninterrupted view of | save yourself. The poison hus performed || Witla ter aabepane pen riers that mor 
the premises below. A wood fire burned | ts work, and they are as the dust beneath |! Fase hoe con 5. OPT SOV tii, and their 
bri ly; and within the influence of its ge-|\them.” | ehniiths ts ee pelet youd " One o 
mains tn ws: aap ec soldiers had | Rushing to the ladder, Roland, reckless | With sorrow, or with vain regret,” Gack, 
A temselves at length upon the’! of personal danger from the lapse of time, || Although perchance, like me she snys, man of g 
floor, ansl, wrapped in their cloaks, resign: || threw himselt into the room below, stirred || oh no, 1 never can forget. ; td. He 
ed their weary spirits to a death-like sleep. || the fading embers, & the blaze that sprung | . ; asjutaninineinemaainimanie Pe > sty 
The Jone inhabitant of the dwelling bad I up, as it caught afresh pine faggot, coh | A TALE OF THE MARTYRS. '0 pray. 
Fitfat c wn to a distant corner, and in the || firmed the dreadful truth. . The pulses of | % waalige 
oped read the dark drapery which envel- H the soldiers had ceased to beat; they breath-| By the Ettrick Shepherd. Pi: 

i aa form could searcely be dis-| ed not—moved not; & their convulsed and || Red Tam Harkness came into the farm Ra o 
te ished trom the inequalities of the floor |i distorted features told the horrid story of \ house of Garrick, in the parish of Close- & | 
Seeds . her couch, So profound \their fate. Roland stood shuddering and || burn, one day, and began to look about for al N 
ee aoe per tof the way-worn voltigeurs, || aghast amid the senseless clay around him;'||a place to hide jn, when the good wife, ri a , 
7 r breathing was not audible in the || bolts of ice shot, in rapid succession, through!! whose name was Jane Kilpatrick, said to nf 
chamber abovera dead silence prevailed, |/ his heart. Were these inanimate bodies|/ him in great alarm, “What’s the ‘mattet, Stee 
disturbed only at igteryals by a rustling || the late companions of his toil, men vigor-|| what’sthe matter, Yam Harkness?” ae 
sound, $0 t, that Roland deemed it to || ous with life and health, who but an hour |}, “Hide me, or else I’m a dead man; that’s ‘Ne ween 
proceed from the wing of some night-bird || before had shared his merch, stiffening in the present’ matter, goodwife,” said he. rebind A 
sweeping alone the eaves. The fire, unre-|| the cold grasp of death, murdered, and|| “But yet, when I lave time, if ever I hee ee 
ptenished, began to moylder away, the f.'! murdered before his eyes’—-Drops of ago-" maiz time, I have heavy news for you. Fo ~An ¢ 








x - = we . 
Wercy’s sake hide me, Jane, for the killers || 
are hard at band.” jh 


Jane Kilpatrick sprung to her feet, but |) 
she was quite benumbed & powerless. She | 
nto one press, and opened it, and then || 
toanother; there was not room to stuff a) 
dog into either of them. She looked into HI 
abed; there was no shelter there, and her || 
knees began to plait under her weight with | 

The voices of the troopers were 
by this time heard fast approaching, and 
Harkness had no other shift but in one mo- 
ment to conceal himself behind the outer 
door, which stood open, yet the place || 
where he stood was quite dark. He heard || 
one Of them say to another, “i fear the) 
scoundrel is not here after all. Guard the 
out-houses.” 

On that three or four of the troopers 
rushed by him and began to search the 
house and examine the inmates. Harkness 
that moment slid out without being observ- 
ed, and'tried to escape up a narrow glen 
alled Kinrivvan, immediately behind the 
house; but unluckily two troopers, who | 
had been in another chase, there met him || 
inthe face. When he perceived them, he 
turned and ran to the eastward; on which 
they both fired, which raised the alarm, and 
instantly the whole pack were after him. 
It was afterwards conjectured that one of the 
shots had wounded him, for though he with 
others, had been nearly surrounded that) 
morning, and twice waylaid, he had quite 
outrun the soldiers; but now it was observ- 
edthat some of them began to gain ground 
upon him, and they still continued firing, 
till at length he fellin a kind of slough east 
from the farm house of Lockbern, where | 
they came up to him, and ran him through 
with their bayonets. The spot is called 
Red Tam’s Gutter to this day. 

Jane Kilpatrick was one of the first who 
went to his mangled corpse—a woful sight, || 
lying in the slough, and sore did she lament | 
the loss of that poor and honest man. But, 
there was more; she came to his corpse by || 
asort of yearning impatience to learn what 
was the woful news he had to communicate | 
toher.—But, alas! the intelligence was lost, || 
and the man to whose bosom alone it had | 
haply been confided was no more; yet Jane | 
could scarcely prevail on Iterself to have | 
any fears for her own husband, for she knew i 
himto be in perfectly safe hiding in Glen-| 
Gorar; still Tam’s last words hung heavy | 
onher mind, ‘They were doth suspected | 
tohave been atthe harmless rising at En-, 
tekin, for the relief of a favorite minister, 
which was effected; and that was the extent 
of their crime. And though it was only) 
suspicion, four men were shot on the hills |, 
that morning, without trial or examination, || 
and their bodies forbidden Christian burial. |) 

One of these four were John Wier. of |) 
Garrick, the husband of Jane Kilpatrick, a) 
manof great worth and univeisally respect- | 
ed... He had left his hiding place in order to | 
carry some intelligence to his friends, and! 
to pray with them, but was entrapped a-/' 
mang them and slain. Still there was no: 
aelligenes brought to his family, save the} 
single: expression that fell from the lips of 
Thomas Harkness in a moment of distrac-| 
tig, Newertheless Jane could not rest,, 
butset out all the way to her sister’s house 
i Glen-Gorar, m Crawfordmuir, and arriv-| 
edthere at eleven o'clock on .a Sabbath 
cvening. ‘Lhe fiaunily being at prayers when - 
the went and the house dark, she stood still 


behind the hallan, aud ali the time was con." 


“need. that the yolice of the man that pray- 
ehwas the voice of her bustiaad Joh Weir 
~All the time that fervent prayer lasted 


| them as seemed to him good, with many | 
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so? 


s 


the tears of joy ran from her eyes, and her || in 
eart beat with gratitude to her Maker as 





the gall o” bitterness yet. Look o’er 
your right shoulder, an’ you will see what I 
she drank into her soul every sentence of ||hae to do.” An, sae I looks o’er my right, 
the petitions and thanksgiving. According, ||shoulder, an’ there I sees a hail drove 0” 
when worship was ended, and the. candle || foxes an’ wulcats, an’ fumarts, an’ martins, 
lighted, she went forward with light heart | an’ corbey craws, a hundred vile beasts, a’ 
and joyous countenance, her sister embrac- || stannia round wi’ glarin een, ager to be at 
ed her, though manifestly embarrassed and || the corpse o’ the dead John Weir; qn’ then 
troubled at seeing her there at such a time, 1 was terribly astondit, an’ I says to him, 
From her she flew to embrace her husband, i **Goodman, how’s this?” 

but he stood still like a statue, and «lid not|| “Iam commissioned to keep these awa,” 


|meet her embrace. She gazed at him,— sayshe. ‘Do ye think these een that are 


she grew pale, and, and sitting down, she || yet to open in the ight o’ heaven, and that 
covered her face with her aprou.—This || tongue that has to sylable the praises of « 
man was one of her bhusband’s brothers, || Redeemer far within yon sky, should be left 


likewise in hiding whom she had never seen | to become the prey of siccan vermin as 


these!” 


before, but the tones of his voice, and even | 
**\Vill it make sae verra muckle differ- 


the devotional expressions that he used, 

were so like her husband’s, that she mis-||ence, John Weir,” says I, ‘twhether the 

took them for his, \|carcase is eaten up by these or by the 
Ali now was grief and consternation, for || worms.” 

John Weir had not been seen or heard of|| ‘‘Ah, Aggie, Aggie! wormsare worms; 

there since Wednesday evening, when he || but ye little wat what these are,” ‘says he. 


| had gone to warn his friends of some im-|) “But John Weir has warred: with them a’ 


pending danger; but they all tried to com- || his life, an’ that to some purpose, and they 
fort each other as well asthey could; andin || maunna get the advantage o’ him now.” 
particular, by saying, they were all inthe!! «put which is the right John Weir?” 
Lord’s hand, and it behoved him to do with |! said I, “for there is ane lying stiff and lap- 
. , _™ pered in his blood, and another in healtir 

other expressions of piety and submission. || and strength and a sound mind.” 
But the next morning, when the two sisters || “1 am the right John Weir,” says he. 
were about to part, the one says to the oth- || «pid you ever think the goodman o” Gar- 
er. “Jane, | cannot help telling you &|\/rick could die? Ma, na, Aggie; Clavers 
strange confused dream that I bad just afore || can only kill the body, and that’s but the 
ye wakened we. Ye ken I pjt nae faith in| poorest part of the man. But where are 
dreams, end I didna want you to regard it; }you gaun this wild gate?” 
but it is as good for friends to tll them te'!|" “] was directed this way on my road to 
ane nither, and then, if ought turn out like heaven ” says I, “ 
it in the course 0’ providence, it may bring || “Ay, an’ ye,were directed right then,” 
it to baith their minds that their spirits had || says he.—“For this is the direct path to 
been conversing” with God.” } heaven, and there is no other.” 

**"Na, na, Aggie, I want nane o’your con-||. “That is very extraordinary,” says I. 
fused dreams 1 hae other things to think 0’ || « And pray what is the name of this place 


and mony’s the time an oft ye hae deaved 1 that I may direct my sister Jane, your wifey 


me with them, an’ sometimes made me an- |! and all my fricnds, by the same way?’ 
gry: 1} , 


fs : < ‘*This is Faith’s Hope,” says he. 

I never bade ye believe them, Jeanie, | But behold at the mention of this places 
but 1 Likit ay to tell them to you, and this|| Jane Kilpatrick of Garrick, arose slowly up 
I daresay rase out o’our conversation yes-|/to her feet, and held wp both her hands. 
treen. But I thought I was uwway, ye see, || **Hold, hold, sister Aggie,” cried she, “you 
I dinna ken where | was; and I was fear’d have told enough. Was it in the head of 
and confused, thinking I had lost my way. I Faith’s Hope that you saw this vision of 
An thenI came to an auld man, an’he says || my dead husband?” 
tome. ‘Isit the road, to heaven that you!| ““yes; but at the same time I saw your 
are seeking, Aggie” An’ I said,—‘ye,’ for'| husband alive.” 

Idinna like to deny’t. “Then I fear your dream has a double 
‘Then Vil tell ye where ye maun gang,’ | meaning,” said she. . “For though it ap- 
said he, ‘ye maun gang up by the head of! pears like a religious allegory, you do not 
yon dark, mossy cleuch, a.’ ‘you will find |) know that there really is such a place, anc- 
ane there that will show you the road to!| that not very far from our house. 1 have 
heaven;’ and I said ‘Aye,’ for f dinna like|| often laughed at your dreams, sister, but 
to refuse, although it wagan uncouth-look-|! this one burries me frou you to-day with » 
ing road, ang that I dinna lke to gang.|| heavy and trembling heart.” 
But when I gangs tothe cleuch head, wha!! ‘Jane left Glen-Gorar by the’ break of 
does | see sitting there but your ain geod. || day, and took her way through the wild 
man, Joho Weir, & Ithougtit I never saw an’ || ranges of Crawford-muir, straight forthe 





look sae weel; and whew t gaed close up to i head of Fuith’s Hope. She had some bread 


him, there 1 seesanother John Weir, lying |! in her lap, and a little bible that she always 
stripit to the sark, an’ 2’ beddit in blood.! carried with her, and without one to assist 
He was cauld dead, and his head fo the ae| or comfort her, she went in search of he 
side; and when L saw siccan a sight, 1 was! Jost husband. Before she reachéd the head 
terrified, and held. wide off him. But 1! of that wild gicn the day was far spent, and 
gangs up to living Jolm Weir, and says to! the sun wearing down. The of the 
him, ‘Gudeman, how’s this?” _ Nith lay spread far below herg ti albLits 

**Dinna ye see how-it is, sister Aggie?” beauty, But around her there was nothing’ 


says he, *‘I’m just set to-herd this poor man |! but darkness, dread and desolation. > Phe! 
mist hovered on the hills; and.on theskiyte™ 


that’s lying here?* — « : 

“hen 4 think ye?it-na hae a suir "post, | 
John,” says 1, ‘‘for he disnaa look ashe! 
would rn fer away.’ It was w very untev-| 
crepe speak o’ me sister, but these wefe 
the words that F theught [ said an’: as it is! 
buta dreamyye ken ye neednawhecd it. 

“Alas poor Aggie!” 


of the mist the ravens sailed aboutin cirtlesy 


ous effect on the heart. of poor Jane. As 
she advanced farther up she perceived a fox 
and an eagle sitting overagainst cach otter, 
___| Watching something which yet they seen.cu 
sys he, “ve are sitll| terrified to approach; aud right betwees 


us” i ge Sli te 


croaking furiously, which had-a most omni- | 


Yon” 
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them in a little green Hollow, surrounded 
by black haggs, she found the corps of her 
husband in the same manner as described 
by her sister. He was stripped of his coat 
and vest, which it was thought, he had 
thrown from him when flying from the sol-| 
diers, to enable him toeffect iis escape. He 
was shot through the heart with two bullets, | 
but nothing relating to his death was ever| 
known, whether he died praying, or was 
shot as he fled; but there was he found ly- 
ing bather in his blood, in the wilderness, | 


and none of the wild beasts of the forest || the time of Coriolanus they saved the city. || 


had dared to touch his lifeless form. E 
The bitterness of death was now past with 
oot Jane. Her staff and shield was taken! 


rom her right hand, and Isid low in death || not resist the tears and entreaties of the wo- || 


True, she || men.—They melted his obdurate heart, || 


by the violence of wicked men. 
had yeta home to go to, although that home | 
was robbed and spoiled; but she fourid that | 
without him it was no home, & that where his 
beloved form reposed, that was the home of 
her rest. *She washed all his wounds, and 
the’ stains of blood from his body, tied her 
napkin round his face, covered him with’ 
her apron, and sat down and watched beside | 
him all the live-long night, praying and! 
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cule affixed by the imperial court to mora} 
| ideas, all contributed to hasten the period of 
from its character. Their first quality was || corruption 
decency. Every one knows the story of || a 
Cato the censor, who stabbed a Roman sen-|| ‘The following lines, addressed to 
ator for kissing his own wife in the presence || Byron, sre considered, by Walter Scott, as 
of his daughter. || the finest production of Byron. ‘ 
To these austere manners, the Roman),  cyise is a mystic thread of life 
women joined an enthusiastic love of their || Re-dvesly. wevethed in wslee alsee 
country, which discovered itself upon aj| —qhat destiny’s relentless knife, : 
great many occasions. On the death of || Atonce must severe both or none. 
Brutus, they all clothed in mourning. In |) 








n:ore of the 


There is a form on which these eyes 


~ - b it Have often gazcd with fond detigh 
That incensed warrior who had insulted the || By day that — their joy eee 7 


senate and the priests, and who was superi- i And dreams restore it through the night. 
| 


oreven tothe pride of pardoning, could | Wheve fe a: velge wthesb sents tings 


Such thrills of rapture through my breast, 
I would not hear a seraph choir, 


The senate decreed them public thanks, || Unless that voice could join the rest. 


ordered the men to give place tothem upon! , . 
all occasions, caused an altar to be erected || a Lerten A mma 
for them on the spot where the mother sof-|) pu: pati ~+ 
4 ut palid , at one fond fare well, 

tened her son, and the wife her husband; | Proclaims more love than words can speak. 
and the sex were permitted to add another i 
ornament to their head-dress. 

The Roman women saved the city a se- | 
cond time when it was besieged by Bren. | 


There is a lip, which mine has pressed, 
And none had ever pressed before— 
It vowed to make me sweetly blessed, 


nus. 


And mine—mine only pressed itmore. 








singing hymns and spiritual songs alternate- ‘ < 
ly. ‘The next day she warned her friends || som.—For that instance of their generosity, | 
and the neighbors, who went with heron | the senate granted them the honor of hav- || 
the following night, and burried him pri- || ig funeral orations, eyes in the ros- i 
P . : .|thum, in common with the patriots and/! , 
leone... est curner of the church tate P Danes desgpe'thheeDadltiel daoemseen detth 
5 {| } ; rw 

” After the battle of Cannz,, when Rome Hl rt Pane cj meme = 

\jhad no other treasures but the virtues of || M hvigs tire eat . 


They gave up all their gold as its ran- |! 
i. 4 g x | There is a bosom—all my own— 
Hath pillowed oft this aching head; 
A mouth, which smiles on me alone, 
An eye, whose tears with mine are shed. 


endearin 
her exist 
THE ROMAN WOMEN. impulse, 


‘That both must heave—or eease to beat. 


Among the Romans, a grave & austcre peo- 
ple, who during five hundred years, were 
unacquainted with the elegancies and plea- 
sures Of life and who in the middle of fur- 
rows and fields of battle, were employed 
in tillage or in war, the manners of the wo-| 
men were a long time as solemn avd severe | 
as those of the men, and without the smal- 
lest mixture of corruption, or of weakness. 

The time when the Roman women began | 
to appear in public, marks a particular ara | 
in history. 

In the infancy of the city, and even until | 
the conquest of Carthage, shut up their! 
houses, where a simple and rustic virtue | 
paid’ every thing to instinct, and not to ele- 
gance—so nearly allied to barbarism, as_ 
only to know what it was to be wives and 
mothers—chaste, without apprehending 
they could be otherwise—tender and uffec- 


tionate, before they had learned the mean- | 


ing of the words—oce:pied in duties, and 
ignorant that there were other pleasures; | 
they spent their life in retirement, in do- | 
mestic economy, in nursing their children, | 
and rearing to the republic a race of Jabor- | 
“ers, or sokiiers. | 
Roman women for many ages, were | 
respected over the whole workl. ‘Their! 
victorious husbands re-visited them, with | 
transport, at their return from battle. They 
laid attheir feet the spoils of the enemy, | 
and endeared themselves in their eyes, by | 


the weunds which they had received for || 


them and forthe state. 
often came from imposing commands upon 
kings; and in their own houses accounted 
itan honeur'to obey. In vain the too rigid 
laws hadmade them the arbiters of life and 
death. powerful than the laws, the 
women tuled their judges. In vain the 
» forseeing the Wants which exist 
among a corrupt people, permitted 
divorce. The indulgence of the polity was 
prescribed by the manners. 
The Romans matrons do not seem to have 
ed that military courage Plutarch 
as praised in certain Greek and barbarian 





Those Warriors | cressed with the division of employments. : 
}, During upwards of six hundred years, the |! continually eludes his 


jtheir citizens, the women sacrificed both |} 
\their gold and their jewels. A new decree || There are two souls, whose equal flow, 
| rewarded their zeal. it a Pevatainerteaiee prey: oe ke 
| Valerius Maximus, who lived inthe reign || “hat when they part—they oan Oe 
| of Viberius, informed us that, in the seéonii Hh They ennnet. paris-thres spule enw cael 
| Wiumvirate the three assassins who govern- || ———— 
jed Rome, thirsting after gold, no less than |: FILIAL AFFECTION. 
blood, and having already practised every | Exemplified in the life of Henry 
|species of robbery, and worn out eyery|| On acalm moonlight evening,in the sum- 
| method of plunder, resolved to tax the wo- || mer of 1819, a fine ship wes seen gliding 
}men. ‘They imposed « heavy contribution || majestically in toward the port of——, 
|upon each of them. The women sought || with a breeze just sufficient to fill out the 
an orator to defend their cause, but found | few sails which were set, and which swel- 
none. 
| who had the power of life and death. ‘The |, water, like snowy clouds, and seemed waf 
| daughter of the celebrated Hortensius alone || ted as ifby the hand of enchantment—an 
|sppeared. She revived the memory of her|| enthusiast might readily conceive it to be 
| father’s abilities, and supported with inter. || some fairy being, robed in brilliance and 
|pidity her own cause, and that of her sex. || beauty, walking the mighty deep. It was 
The raffians blushed and revoked their or- |! an evening well designed to awaken 
ders. |, emotions of wonder and dread, to impress 
Hortensia was conducted home in tri-| the mind forcibly with the strength and 
;umph and had the honor of having given, | omnipotence of that being who guides the 
in one day, an example of courage to men, || universe, and holds the waters as in the 
a pattern of eloquence to women, and al;“hollow of his hand,” to teach frail 
| lesson of humanity to tyrants. man his weakness—his comparative noth- 
But the zra ofthe talents of the women of || ingness, and his entire dependence on 

| Rome is to be found under the emperors.— ||a superior power. Ah! thought Henry 
| Society was then more perfected by opu-| Moreland, as he stood upon” the deck of 
lence, by luxury, by the use and abuse of) that ship, and, leaning upon the railing of 
ithe arts, and by commerce. Their retire. |! the quarter deck, looked with longing eyes 
ment was then strict, their genius, being || ina homeward direction—how frail i 
more active, was more exerted; their hearts || and how passing strange is ’ 
bad new wants; the idea of reputation || continually in cares and anxiety, venturing 
sprung up in their minds; their leisure in-|| his happiness and health, nay! his very 
life in the search of some future good, which 
This | hap- 
ened to be a theme on which, if on 

e could expatiate freely and , 
supplying thoughts and reflections, 
in profusion from his own experience; for 
having been, atan early age, with his wr 
dowed motlrer, thrown on the world, “de- 
prived of every stay save innocence and 
heaven,” and c Hed to rely on his own 
— exertions, for the sustenance of 
rimself, and her, to whom he felt now 
doubly bound by the indissoluble ties of 
gratitude and affection, and the silent but 





virtues had been found sufficient to please. | 
| They now found it necessary to call in the 
\accomplishments, They were desirous to 
join admiration to esteem, ’till they learned 
| to exceed estimation itself. For in all coun- 
| tries, in proportion as the love of virtue di- 
| Minishes, we find the love of talents to in- 
crease, * 

A thousand causes concurred to produce 
this revolution of manners among the Ro- 
mans. ‘The vast i ity of ranks, the 

‘enormous fortunes of individualsy the ridi- 








Nobody wouk! reason against those |!ed in the distance upon the blue smooth . 
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bitter. waste which the chastening hand of|| he intended to -return in the same ship || fragments of the wre 
sfiction had created—he was early initia-||in which he was to sail, and might 
tedin the school of trial-and frequent ad- || probably beagain at home in afew months, 
versity. It was during this period, that an || yethe could hurdly feel the consolation he || more distressing. The swollen corses of 
yantageous offer presented itself of em- || was endeavouring to impart to his parent— || several of their poor shipmates were found 
barking for India. But should he accept it? | and as his graceful, manly form, hung over |buried in the sand or entangled in the sea 
Could he consent to offer such violence to || the chair into which she had sunk for sup-4| weeds, and stretched on the slippery rocks 
his feelings—he was young, ambitious, and || port, and his warm lips kissed the tears from ||—they were gathered together, and the 
{ull of hopes, and. the golden anticipations || her cheek, which trickled down fast and4| solemn rites of sepulchre performed inthe 
ghich the, mind of youth is ever so fertile in| bright, like rich pearls falling from the | best manner their situation and enfeebled 
creating, Were crowding bis imagination, | fount ofa pure and holy affection, he would || condition would permit—during this sea 
ad. beckoning him onwards—but there’)smother the sigh which struggled in his'| son of trial, Henry was consoled with the 
was his mother, the dear, the beloved pa- | bosom, and pressing her hand in his, gaze, thought that his mother would know ai 
rent, in the sunshine of whose love he had || intensely, but in silence, on her pale coun- || thing of the misfortune until he shotld be 
found strength and consolation—on whose | tenance, where the moon beams through | able to present himself before her, and by 
fond. bosom; in the helpless days of infancy, | the casement fell, and showed such looks!) his own relation and presence, sooth the 
he had been softly pillowed from the cares | as never appeared so dear and so lovely be- |, agony he knew she would otherwise have 
and troubles which awaited his future years, fore. Oh! with what "overpowering emo- ! endured, but the generous hope was for- 
and from whose lips be had o!t drank in the | tion his heart swelled and his feelings thril- || bidden ‘to be realized. The loss of the 
accents ef tenderness and love, and listened led, as he gazed there—her. mild blue || ship was carried to America, and the report 
inadmiration tu the truths, which, like an’| speaking eye, wet with the dews of grief, | spread, and was believed that all on board 
angel spirit, she had from time to time ta- her fair forehead -unwrinkled by age. l had perished; this soon reached the ears 
ken so much pains to instil into his mind, || though pallid as death, with care and anx-||of Mrs. Moreland, whose distress tidy be 
and which had had. so happy an influence | iety, and the thoughts which crowded so/ conceived, but never described—it came 
in guiding and keeping him in the paths of || thickly on his soul, in that sad and melan- like the gloom of the midnight tempest, o- 
virtue. There were considerations which || choly hour, all conspired to sanctify the || ver the fair and beautiful hopes che had 
pressed upon his mind, and seemed for a | scene, and render it almost unearth!y.— || cherished, and laid in dark ruin and desola- 
while to banish all thoughts of leaving her; || Unconsciously he knelt by her side, and || tion every desire and feeling of her bosom. 
for he felt, ahil rejoiced in the feeling that || uttered a silent prayér that came from his'| Henry, with his companion, one having pre- 
he was, bouind to that being, by ties, the | inmost soul, and seemed for 2 moment to | viously perished,from privation and fatigue, 
breaking of which would have broken his | afford him new strength; he arose with a | traversed the cuast, & succeeded in reach- 
heart. His spirit clung to hers with such | heavy burden removed from his bosom, and ing a Portuguese settlement, after a variety 
endearing fondness, and had wound around | pressed that:beloved form to his heart; for || of vicissitudes and sufferings, and spending 
her existence with so strong and close an | a moment they stood locked in each other's || near two years among those who could nej- 
impulse, that life, he felt, would become a || embrace, and then raising their eyes to that | ther feel nor care forbim; he found an op- 
lonesome waste without the verdant feel- | sweet minister of night, which looked down || portunity of leaving this scene of trial and. 
ings which her presence could ever create, | upon them and smiledjthey mutually point || penury, and went to Ballasore, an English 
and the wide world a blank, gloomy and || ed tothe happy omen, which seemed at | town onthe coast of Coramandel. Here his 
desolate, without the cheering light which | that moment to beam with pure brilliance || talents, and acquaintance with business, ine 
her smile could ever impart. After, how- | from her home in the blue sky, and parted. || troduced him into the notice of several mer- 
ever, struggling awhile with difficulties, | 1t was on a similar night ‘that Henry found |) chants, who were able and willing to ren- 
which, the sanguine ho; es he had permit- | himself, after a longubsence of six years, \\ der him important services. He obtained 
ted himself in the first moments of desire || on the long-wished for coast of America, ||a lucrative situation, and in the course ofa 
to indulge in, had ina measure increased, if and within a few hours suil of poe He ‘few years became wealthy, He had repeat- 
not created, it was proposed and arranged, |}had been unfortunately detained wings edly written to his mother, but his letters 
that the pangs of separation, however poig- || this period, by circumstances of a pecuMar |! oywseg to accidents, and his distance from 
nant they might prove, should, for what || nature: the ship in which he had set out # Y rica, never reached her, and she long” 
they trusted would prove for their mutual | on his voyage trom home, alter pursuing || fmo™fned over his memory as one whom 
advantage, be endured. Tie mother, worn | her course sucessfully across the trackless |! the waves of the ocean had buried in their 
more with , ~then affliction than | wilderness of the ocean, was driven on the |! briny depths, and that although “Days, 
with the ravages of age, beheld her Henry, | coast of Malabar, by a tremendous storm, y months, and ages, might circle away, yet 
rising into manhood, possessed with talents || whith arose as they wereabout entering the || still the vast waters above him should roll.” 
of the finest order—a heart open to every bay of Bengal. It raged with uncontrola-||He now determined on returning to Ame- 
generous and exalted quality—and with ||ble fury, and the ship after loosing her'|! rica: a variety of circumstances tended to 
sentiments the most just and amiable, but | mainmast, and having every inch of canvass || hasten his departure—the long absence he 
surrounded with difficulties which had long | torn from her spars, & the spars themselves | had made, his possessing the means of ren- 
borne him down, and prevented his assu- | carried away, was driven on a reef of rocks, || dering his future life comfortable and in- 
ming that station to which his worth and || within a hundred yards of the shore, where || dependent, and above all the desire of a- 
superior merits entitled him—guided by | the surf sweeping over her deck, soon made |! gain beholding and pressing to his bosom, 
such reflections, she gave a motuersreluc- | her a complete wreck. The long boat was’ that beloved parent on whom his hopesand 
tant consent, to an absence which they both || got out, though the sea ran with a violence |) wishes had all centred through every scene 
dreaded, but which they consoled them-}that made the attempt an effort of des-!| of trial and distress, and the thought. of 
sélves with believing would be soon & hap- || pair: and those who dared venture, hastily | ministering to her wants—smoothing. the 
pily terminated. But the hour of parting |; threw themselves into her, while the great-|! pillow ofage, and pendesiag. bee happy,was 
approached with heavy footsteps—it came |) er part remained on the wreck, and were |/tohim indeed a cordial that Had cheered 
upon them with a ane that bore down | eventually buried in the deep—the boat | him through every danger, and now affo “1, 
their spirits and seemed to lay a» heavy and | filled immediately on leaving tne wreék, |! ed him aluxury which nothing could suyr- 
ing weight on life itself. How || and of the twelve souls which constituted |! pass. But there wasa check to the flood 


ail 


the fund ivy from its parent stem be | her burden, three only succeeded in cling- || of rapture, which rushed upon his mind in 


forgotten in the contemplation of one still 


torn, and both not droop in anguish, not | ing to the gunwales of the boat, & were im- 
their weeping heads, and with the |, mediately borne onthe summit of the succee- 
fortexpire. ‘The night came on the mor- || ding wave to the shore. Henry, bereft al- 
ning of which they were to be separated.— || most of life was struggling on tle sand, and 
Spent it at the house of a relative, with || so bruised and exhausted as scarce to be a- 

hom @he was to remain until his return, ble to reach a place of safety ere the next 
aid together they watched the approach | wave rolled its mountain foam to che shore. 
ofthat light which might, perbaps, then | This was just as the day began to dawn; 
diwn pon them for the last time. The || when the sun arose, a full view of their de- 
of parting was one indeed of pain,but |; solate situation presented itself before them, 
whocan describe the anxieties, the prayers, | they cast their eyes around in search of the 
the hopes, the sad forcboding:, and poig-|, ship, but could only discover parts of-her 
nant grief of such a mother, and of such "| hull, which the sea, as it rose and fell, alter- 





son, in the moment which was about to sev-|| nately hid and exposed, while the shore 
er them, and perhaps for ever! although, | was strewn with casks, cases, and broken 


| the indulgence of those anticipations, when 
| reflecting how brief they all would proba- 
| bly be, and that his mother would again be 
}left alone inthe world; for sufferings and 
diseases, incident to the climate, been 
| making sad inroads upon his health, and 
| undermining his constitution. He was no 
|longer the fair & beautiful picture of health 
‘and youth, which his mother so. oft had 
_gazed on with pride and admiration—the. 
| sallow hue of his complexion—his hollow. 
}cheek, and care worn brow, presented.a 
| sad contrast to this, and he felt waa 
ithat which spoke of rapid decay and death, 
‘and he longed to reach his home, to behold 
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. ive him || presenting a noble and commanding spec- 
his mother peenes® _— depnodinn| tacle, — greeted in her proud courte by 
Tah of hte sod and enterprize. On that || many an anxious look oH he deat ate 
night when Henry stood on the’ deck of his \they were soon alongside ra nd § ~~ 
ieuaetand bound barque, and leaned a- |hawsers were thrown out and ma: ~ - * || 

a“ he railing for support to his feeble |; and the noisy bustle of the crew gradually || 
ganet the a a Rn the tear of memory ||subsided into the milder but heartfelt tu- | 
wadin hic - e, & he drew a heavy breath | mult of smiling and joyful eo i 

he thought of the days of innocent and || Henry anxiously stepped on shore, and made | 
be nilthuod when his mother’s griefs || his way through the crowd with as much || 
the oat sorrow which he experienced, || speed as his weak limbs would permit, he \ 
and life glided on in a calm serene, & pleas- |stopped. ty m7 he passed - m4 bury | 
nt, unruffled except by anxiety for || Streets, ue eelings were too strong to per- 
ay thougit of these, and as his mind || mit the least delay—an absence of six years, |) 
a. 7" ps. aoe pleasure to distant || and his pale, altered a perme! wer 1 
erted these words, while the moon || ed his being recognized by any of those of || 
years, he -_— <o ber Sean path through | his former acquaintances whose faces he | 
as she = gree yee ma aaa to pause, \| occasionally caught a glimpse of, as he hur- 
the ve if ae beams in unusual and/| Tied along towards the residence of his mo- 
and lL - r the surrounding waters. ther. His heart was throbbing with un- 
ering lustre ove wonted joy; he should svon be in her pre- 
THE PAST. sence, ye he ans a — | 
“A use to think, awaited him, when he shou e folded in || 
1 “On all hee lise yn poet years; the fond arms of her in whom his existence 
Fond joys and hopes, that downward sink was wholly enwrapped. After so long, long | 
In dark oblivion’s sea of tears. || an absence, would she know him? sochan- | 
\ ged and altered from the rosy boy she once | 
} knew? would not his sudden appearance, 
and his shadow-like form be too great a sur- | 
| prise for her delicate frame to support? per- 
| haps she might be overcome, and the trans- 
|| port of bliss be turned into the silence and 
| sadness of death. These were thoughts that | 
| passed rapidly through his mind, but he had 
hardly time to give them a moment’s atten- || 
tion, ere he found himself before the dwel- 
| ling in which he hdd left her; he ascended 
| the steps, and his arm trembled as he raised || 
|it upwards to lift the knocker; it fell, the 
|; sound vibrated through his whole frame, | 
\ a his heart popaied -_ an bndocas 
able emotion; when the door opene te 
} tottered in; but the faces that presented 
But he wiped the tear from his cheek, | themselves to his view, were strange and | 
and inwardly reproved himself for indulging |, kno®® to him—he looked around, but 
in reflections that were now of no avail. | veWoved and cherished furm on which he | 
the ship neared the land, and he could |go longed to feast his gaze was not there, || 
céive the white fuam breaking up in siqQg} and he shuddered with fearful apprehension 
wreaths on the shore, his heart beat with a || as with faltering accents he enquired for his | 
stronger impulse, and the fragrance of the || mother. What was her name? asked those | 
land breeze, as it wafted the balmy breath || present, alas! thought Henry, and is even 
of the gay fields and flowers towards him,|/her name not-known among them; and 


| 
| 
1] 


1} 
| 


J cannot—must not gaze so much 
On yon sad, lost and ruined barque, 
That floating @ wildly, seems to touch 
The very rocks of death!—and mark 


How gloomy all, save when a gleam 
From memory’s pure and holy star, 
Athwart the distant billow’s beam, 
Anfi lights the scene so lone and far. 


Oh! can it save—is that a light 

From heaven to guide my barque’s return 
A beacon through the tempest night, 

By guardian spirits bid to burn? 


It only gilds the shatter'd sail, 
it only lights the surge swept deck, 
And shows Youth's pouuant by the gale, 
Torn rudely from the ruined wreck. 





imparted coulness to his feverish brow, and | 
refreshed his drooping spirits. He fancied | 
he heard the hum of the distant inhabitants | 
aroused from their slumbers by the ap-| 
proach of day, and he longed to be among || 
them, to place his foot once more oa the || 
land of his birth, and offer up his prayers || 
and thanksgivings to the Almighty power, || 
which had preserved him through the perils 
and dangers of distant seas and climes. A 
small sail was now seen standing from the 
harbour, directing its course towards them. | 
It was the pilot boat. When they came 
along side, a general rush was made to ob- |) 
tain a sight of the new comers, and joy was 
depicted in every countenance, at behold- 
ing those who owned the same citizenship, | 
and were born in the same country with |, 
shemselves. Numerous and eager inquiries } 
were made by each in their turn, of the 
news, the ith of friends, and the thou- 
sand Métle minutias, which, though so tri- 
fling’in themselves, are nevertheless so full 
of interest after the tiresome monotony of | 
a ong sea voyage. Henry would have imin-}, 
ied his i ies with the rest, but saw no 
face that he recollected of ever having seen 
pe ame bt nonc there that he hess 
patiently waited until they 
reach the shore. “Phe ship soon entered 
the harbour under a press of sail, and as 
she bore up towards the crowded wharyes, 








jif recollecting,himself, he darted his piere- 


she now had gone to they were unable to 
say. 
remembered to have seen her—it was soon 
after sho Lad received the news-of ber son’s |} lishec bis “advice te the privileged orders,” 


almost fainting with grief, he sunk into a 
chair, for he was no longer able to support 
himself. Ab, he sighed, after all my toils 
and privations—afier depriving myself for 
so long and painful a period of her pre- 
sence, and wasting the pride and Hower uf 
my youth, in a distant and burning clime, 
is this my reward at last—to return broken | 
down in spirits and in health+--forgotten by 
his friends—a stranger in the land of his 
youth, «nd to find her not here, the thought | 
was more than he could bear. Why, why, 
ungrateful son that lam, why did ever 1 
leave so kind, so good, so dear a parent— 
and the tears rained down his cheeks, while 
sobs bursting from his inmost heart almost 
choaked his utterance.—Surprised at a | 
scene they could not understand, yet, deep- | 
ly affected at his appearance, he was again | 
asked the name of his mother.—When, as 


ing eye wildly around, and then tixihg them | 
full on the face of the person before him, | 
uttered in an half audible voice, the name | 
of Moreland. It was familiar—they were | 
sure they had heard the name before, and 
they belicved she had once lived in that 
house, but it was some years ago, and where 


Another, after a little recolicction, 





death, who was lost on his passage to Indig 
—she was in much distress, and looked ex. 
tremely weak and pale—they much doubt. 
ed whether she was yet Jiving. At last 
stranger entered who had known 
of her, as he had assisted in removing her, 
soon after her unfeeling landlord had seized 
upon the few remaining thit.gs she had left, 
and in a manner turned her out, poor, fee. 
ble, and unused as she was to the crue} 
treatment of penury and avarice, to bear 
the *‘peltings of the pitiless blast.” He 
could hear no more; he wrung his h 
in an agony of despair, and his whole sout 
seemed sinking beneath the weight of a 
sickening misery, that took from him almost 
the power of breathing; and as he dragged 
his weary limbs into the street, and witlr 
heavy footsteps pursued his lonely course, 
unmindful of all around him, he wéndered 
that the flickering lamp of life held out to 
burn so long, amid trials and tribulations 
that he deeply felt were extinguishing its 
rays, and fast shrouding its light in the 
gloomy silence of death. 

To be Concluded in our next. 





THE STRANGER’S HEART. 
BY MRS. FELICIA REMANS: 


The stranger’s heart’! oh, wound it not! 
A yearning anguish is its lot; 

In the green shadow of thy tree 

‘The stranger finds no rest with thee, 


Thou think’st the vine’s low rustling leaves 
Glad music round the midnight eaves; 

To him that sound hath sorrow’s tone= 
The stranger's heart is with his own: 


Thou think’st thy children’s laughing play 
A lovely sight at fall of day; 

Then are the stranger's thoughts oppressed, 
His mother’s voice comes o’cr his breast. 


Thou think’st it sweet when friend to friend 
Beneath one roof in prayer may blend; 
Then doth the stranger's eye grow dim— 
Far, far are those who prayed with bim. 


Thy hearth, thy home, thy vintage land — 
The voices of thy kindred band; 

O midst them all when blessed thou art 
Deal gently with the stranger’s heart. 





“Oh! who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name! 
When mem’ry of the mighty dead 

To earth-warm pilgrims wistful eye, 
The brightest rays of cheering shed, 
That point to immortality!” 


JOEL BARLOW, LL. D., 


Minister of the United States to France, 
|| was born at Reading, Connecticut, in 1758. 
|} He commenced his collegial course at Dart- 
'|mouth, but soon removed to Yale College, 
\|and was gradaated at that institution in 
\| 1778. He served a short time in the army 
| of the revolution, asa volunteer, and after- 
|| wards as a chaplain cf a regiment. At the 
| close of the war, he turned his attention to 
the law, but in 1788 relinquished that pro- 
fession, and embarked for England “S 
ent for a company of speculators, 
erétéseed to own Cxtetlsive tracts of land 
Their claim to those 
lands being a mere pretence, the transac- 
tions into whichy he was drawn were fraud- 
ulent, and involved many in ruin. Mr- 
Barlow, however, acted in good faith, be- 
ing as much deceived by his empl em 


in the United States. 


were those to whom lie made 


rendered himself conspicuous aiid 











went, not long after, to France, and soon 

ular, 
by his zeal inthe cause of the revemunon, 
In 1791 he returned to England, and pub- 
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hereturned to the United States, and set-||tigue at least two horses with riding. 
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sweetness, and sparkled so that it became 
difficult to look on them. So rapid a 
change woul! not have been thought pos-| 
sible; but it was impossible to avoid ac- || 
knowledging that the natural state of his | 
mind was the tempestuous. His gymnastic | 
exercises were sometimes violent; and at || 
others, almost nothing. His body like his || 
spirit, readily accommodated itself to all his 
inclinations. During an entire winter, he 
went out every morning alone to row him- |, 
self to the island of the Armenians (a small 
island situated in the midst of a tranquil 
ated himself from poverty to affluence.— || lake, and distant from Venice about half a} 
it was during this period that he wrote the ||league,) to enjoy the society of those learn- 
most ingenious and popular of his poems, ||ed and hospitable monks, and to learn their 
“he hasty pudding.” In 1795, he was ap- || difficult language; and, entering again into 
pointed American consul at Algiers, and ||his gondola, he went, but only for a couple 
negotiated a treaty favourable to the Unit-| of hours, into company. A second winter, | 
ed States, both with that government and || whenever the water of the lake was violently | 
vith Tripoli. In 1797 he resigned his sta-|| agitated, he was observed to cross it, and | 
tion, and resided in Paris until 1805, when ||landing on the nearest éerra firma, to fa- | 
No} 


ted at Georgetown. In 1808, he publish- \ one ever heard him uttera word of French 

edhis “ Columbiad,” his principal work, || although he was perfectly conversant with | 
sd the largest American poem. ‘he||that language. He hated the nation and 
frontispiece, in which he exhibited the mi-|/ its modern literature; in like manner, he 
tte and cross as symbols of superstition, || held the modern Italian literature in con- 
subjected him to the charge of infidelity, | tempt, and said it possessed but one living | 
the suspicion of which he lad before in- | author, a restriction which I know not 

curred by his friendliness to the French Ja- || whether to term most ridiculous, or false and | 
cobins. He attempted, however, to vindi- |injurious. Hisjvoice was sufficiently sweet || 
cate himself from the imputation. He after | and flexible. He spoke with much suavity, 

this formed the design of writing the his-|)if not contradicted, but.rather addressed | 
tory of the United States, and made some i himself f his neighbor than to the entire! 
progress in collecting the materials, but in ||company. Very little food sufficed him, 
February, 1811, was appointed minister to | and he preferred fish to flesh, tor this ex- 
Prance. In the autumn of the next year, he || traordinary reason, that the latter, rendered 
was invited toa conference at Wilna, in || him ferocious. He disliked seeing women 


and, in 1792, “the conspiracy of kings;” 
soi soon after was appointed, by the consti- 
tutional society of England, one of a commit- 
tee to present an address to the national 
convention of France. His popularity with 
that body procured lim admission to the 
rights of a French citizen, and his political 

iples rendering it unsafe for him to 
geturn to Great Britain, he fixed his resi- 
dence at Paris, where he continued for 
sme time to interest himself in politics, 
but at length devoted his attention to the 
i ement of his fortune, and soon ele- 























| 


| 


Poland, and on his way thither, died at ||eat; and the cause of this extraordinory an- || 


Zarnowica, a village near Cracow, tipathy must be sought in the dread he al-| 
ber 22, 1812, aged 54. ways had, that the notion he loved to cher-| 
(ae || ish of their perfection, and almost divine | 

nature, might be disturbed. Having al. | 


| ways been governed by them, it would} 
|seem that his very self love was pleased to) 


Decem- | 
! 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 


THE LIGHT OF LOVE. 

At long as she’s constant, take refuge in the idea of their excellence; | 
So long I'll prove true; |a sentiment which he knew how to recon-) 
And then if she changes— 'cile with the contempt in which, shortly 
Why, so can TI too! ‘afterwards, almost with the appearance’ of | 

y'edbe het thet Ler lock io ny, tiation, he held them. But contradic- 
And that her step is light; tions ought not to surprise us in characters 
And that she leads the hunt by day, like Lord Byren’s; and then, who does not | 
And leads the dance by night; know that the slave holds in destation his) 
‘That she can come to any call, | ruler. 
And sing to any key; } 
And be as beautiful to all, | 
Asshe has been to me. | 
1 


T care not that her lips are mute, 
And flash’d her beaming brow, 
Wien other fingers wake the lute, 
Which mine are wearying now: 
: Teare not that her chime repays 


The music and the line, 1h ar : 
With brighter emileand warmar praiee, who die in any given a The general 











HUMAN LIFE. 


“We lash the ling’ring moments into speed, 
“To hurry us into eternity.” 





\the number of inhabitants on this Globe, 
land thence to deduce the number of those 


Than e’er she gave to mine. | computation stan 





Of chance and change she wore; 
And trust me, I should love her less, 
If she could love me more! 


} In Asia 650 millions, 
Ay, press her hand! my gift may gleam || In Africa 150 
" ae its yn | In America 150 
. But yon may w m, | 
Which she can so forget: rappers — 
I lov'd her only for the dress | 1080 


In all one thousand and four score mil- 
‘lions. If then we suppose, for the sake of 
\a round number, that the Earth is inhabited 
by one thousand millions of men, or there- 
about, and that thirty three years make a 
generation, it foliows, that in that space of 
time, there dic out one thousand millions.-— 
Then the number of deaths each year a- 
mounts 30,090,000—each day to 82,000, 
| and each hour to 3,416.—This computation 





LORD BYRON. 
An Italian Countess (Albrizzi,) sketches 
the character of Lord Byron as follows: 
“His face appeared tranquil like the face 
Ma fine spring morning; but, like it in an 
inant became changed into the tempestu- 





land the manner which will syne ee 
of 


| Sport with pain and distress, in any of your 


| formed them, created you—He who endu- 


Calculations have been made to ascertain | 





utes flee—and our life is but a vapor whietr 
continueth for a moment. 

To our,young readers let the whole of 
this. essa dedicated. Therefore, we 
entreat them to observe, that Youth is the 
proper season for cultivating'the benevolent 
and humane affections. ! “7 ‘ae, 

Asa great part of your happi . 
depend on the conection’ witch sak ae 
with others, it is of the highest 1 
that you acquire in early fife the temper 


connections comfortable. Let a se 
justice be the foundation of alf your social 
qualities; in your early intercoarse with the 
world, and even in your youthful amuge- 
ments, let no obliquity or unfairness be 
found: Engrave on your minds that sacred 
tule of doingin all things to others xccording 
as you wish that they should do unto you. 
For this end, impress upon your minds a 
deep sense of the original and natural 

ity of men. Whatever advantages of birth 
or fortune you possess, never display them 
with an ostentatious _superiority.—Leave 
the subordinations of rank,. to regulate the 
intercourse of more advanced years. At 
present it becomes you to act among your 
companions as man with man. Remember, 
how unknown are the vicissitudes of the 
world; and how often they, on whom i 

rant and contemptuous men have looked 
down with scorn, have risen to be their su- 
periors in future years, Graceful in youth 
is the tear of sympathy, and the heart that 
melts atthe tale of woe. Let not ease and 
indulgence contract your affections, and 
wrap you up in selfish enjoyment. Accus- 
tom yourselves to think of the distress of 
human life; of the solitary cottage, the dy- 
ing parent, and the weeping orphan! Never 


amusements; or treat even the meanest in- 
Sect with wanton cruelty.—For He who 
| ed them with an instinct for self preserva- 
jtion, gave you the gift of reason—and to 
\the gift attached a high degree of respon- 
| sibility. —In a word, learn early to deal just- 
ly, to love mercy —and to walk humbly with 
| your God; then his goodness and mercy 
| will accompany you all the days of your 
life, and you will dwell in the house of the 
| Lord for ever. 
| = 

SECRET DEVOTION. 
I love to steal awhile away, 

From every tumbering care, 
And spend the hours of setting day 

In humble, grateful prayer. 


I love in solitude to shed 
The penitential tear, 

And all his promises to plead, 
Where none but God ean hear. 


1 love to think on mercies past, 
And future good implore, 

And all my sighs and sorrow cast 
On Him whom I adore. : 


1 love by faith to take a view 
Of brighter scenes in heaven: 

Such prospects of my strength renew, 
While here by tempests driven. 











Thus when life's toilsome is o'er, 
May its departing ray 

Be calm as this impresive hour, 
And lead to endless day. 





—_-- --—— 


INFLUENCE OF. FEMALES. 





ous ible, if assion did || Tsu is under the truth, yetit shews us 
Tagh a ahouge 1 ‘ (na vocal to die- with what petuosity the tide of epr p life 
turb his hind. His eyes then all their goes out —how rapidly our hours min- 





ed her to be; when she ceases to ovéraw 
, and to win and shame into 
y, fidelity, and love cf vie © 





PORT FOLIO. 





tue—what else is to be expected, than that 
the influence so powerful to strengthen and 
refine and elevate society, should operate 
entirely to its corruption @ ment: 
that domestic bappinessand private honor 
sh be extinguished; the restraits and 
checks of public opinion be broken up, and 
annihilated; the last barriers of virtue, reli- 
gion and humanity thrown clown, & a flood 
sisery,.admitted to overwhelm all that 
‘salutary and fair in the condition of so- 


Thave thus slightly and inadequateiy 
eyed the influence of the female char- 
acter. We sce that the manner, the intel- 
Tectual, the moral and religious character— 
in. one word, the best interests of man 
are. most intimately connected with the dig- 
nity, the purity, the intelligence and virtue 
of the female mind. 


Beatiful Extract.—A delicate child, pale 
and prematurely wise, was complaining, on 
a cod apse that thé poor dew-drops had 


Wastily sfatched away, and not || 


happier dew s, that live the whole o! 
the day through, and sparkle in the moon- 
light, and throw the morning onwards to 
noon-day. “The sun,” said the cild, “has 
chased them away in his heat, or swallowed 
them up in his wrath.” Soon after came 
rain,;and arainbow; whereupon his father 
pointed upwards, “See,” said he ‘there 
stand thy dew-drops gloriously re-set, a glit- 
tering jewellry in the Heavens; the clown- 
ish foot.teamples on them no more. By 
this; my child thou art taught, that what 
Witherson earth blosoms again in Heaven.” 


the number of beaux who were accustomed to 
Visit their hospitable mansions, with a lady hooked 
toeach arm. They will, however, be reeompensed 
for the loss of this part of their vocation,’ by the 
increasing demand for hot puneh, hot coffee, and 
other ardent beverages, which their Ganymedes 
or Hebes may be Commissioned to distribute to their 
happy guests. 


i] 
} 


for the managers, or whether those supen 
visors of mimic life are to be 

rewarded for their efforts to make us weep 
and laugh, in spite of ourselves, is a ques: 
tion which, like that concerning perpetual 





} 
| 


||motion and animal magnetism, must be left 
||to time for a solution. 
As for the honest importers and || 2 
venders of oysters. the full tide of their fortune is | that our fashionable world, and evensthe 


beginning to rush in upon them. Their golden ||plain part of our citizens, are much deli 


It is very certain, 


the anticipation of the fine» si 


| harvest is even now commencing, and it will con- ||ed with 
tinue to be gathered into their garners, until the | 


oh the flowers, like other | 


testaceous food which they serve up, loses its glo- 
rious zest at the return of the season when Jemon- 
ade, ives, and such thin and watery contrivances 
| again come into repute, Those makers of modern 
i men, the tailors, are of course rejoicing at the pros- 
|| peetof measuring the length and civewmference of 
|| many a full bred ladie’s man, to whom his bine super- 
|| fine and fancy tights, are albimall, and whose for- 
| tune among the fairest of hanian kind depends on 
|| the fashion of his outward man. It will be well for 
| these useful men-makers, while they are taking the 
| dimensions of their exquisite custumers, to think on 

the days, to come, when their own bills shall become 

due, and lay to heart the thought, that the measerc 
| which they take of a beau, is not so long or so te- 
dious as the time to whieh the payment of their 
bills may be deferred. 

But we must not complain that 








| 
} 
i] 
] “Winter comes, to rule the varied year 
sullen and sad,” 


|| for it brings with it enjoyments, which the dog star 
|| prevents us from indulging in, with any gust.— 
| Besides the theatre and the oyster pies which it opens 
|, for us, there are delights included in it which, in 
| the opinion of very sensible people, redeém all its 
disadvantages. Itis the seasou of merry makings, 
j and the chosen time of the year for social fellowship. 
Think of the gomfort of sitting. with a few congeni- 
al spirits, round a bright fire of Lehigh, diseussing 
the wing of a turkey and the merits of the last no- 


| 


i} 


and sweet sounds that are provicding-for 
||their special use, by the indefatigable ma 
|nagers. Ambrose Gwinett has been got up 
||with much spirit, and promises to ran a fall 

number of nights with great eclat. Whet 
lother new dramatie feasts are in preparation, 
| to shame Shakespeare and such antiquated 
| purveyors for the mind, we are not inform 
ed. We may well suppose that there will 
be an aburadance of novelties brought for. 

ward for the amusement of the curious, and 
ito the great scandal of the critics. If Orson 
and his bear should be turned off the stage, 
we shall have Herr Chine and the Corps de 
|| Ballet, to console us for their loss. While 
\the one will €xhibit his unparagoned feats 
lof agility, on a rope, the members of ‘the 
jother will delight us with the exhibition of 
| ull the newest postures and delicaté motions 
'lwhich display to the eager sight beauties 

that are not to be seen in every-day life— 

Punch and Judy may be considered, in com: 
|parison with these popular personages, as 
entirely too vulgar to receive any encouw 
Hragement. We shall, as formerly, be favor. 
ijed with the theatrieal bulletins which our 
''crities issue, for the gratification and instruc 
tion of the play-going public, and it is to be 


vel.pouring out the everflowings of our fancies in | devoutly wished, that all who may be in- 
pleasant concerts, and keeping up a constant blaze | cluded in the good designs of these critical 


Thus the father spoke, and knew not that | 
he spoke prefiguring words. 


|, of wit, in the shape of anecdotes,bon-mots, connun- 
Soon after || drums and chit-chat. Who would exchange the 


the delicate child, with morning brightness | happy faces in which the light of dazzling tapers is | 


of-his early wisdom, was inhaled, like a dew- 
drop, into Heaven. 

—_—_—_———— 
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PROSPECTS FOR THE WINTER. 
SThe'prospects are cold enough, if we may judge 
of the state of the themometer, a few months in 


advance, from the chilliness that falls upon the blood || 


at this early ‘part of autumn. We may expect to 
have our corporeal realities subjected to much in- 
convenience from wind and, weather, in spite of 
bang-ups and plaids, and whatever other inventions 
fashion may add 6 the wardrobe. It will be well 
for us if we can 6uF hearts from being con- 
gealed, by inviting tothem warm feelings which are 
hetter and more permepant than any light or heat 
that either Lehigh, Sehaylkill, or vile ehareoal can 
throw about them, ‘There are sensible indications 
already of the change of season, from the delightful 
scorchings of August, to the pleasant breezes and 
drenchings of uncharitable winter. We can sce 
along Chesnut’ street the gay ahd light colours of 
the fashionable male butterflies rapidly giving 
place to the sombre hvesof black, biue and brown; 
and although the ladies still retain their wind-woven 
and airy even they must soon submit to 
the fate time and the almanae-makers allot 
to us all, and throw aside their vestments of many 
colors, for the motecomfortable but Jess gaudy at- 
tire adapted to the season in particular. Washing- 
ton Square begins folook quite gloomily. The trees 
ire falling into “the stre and yellow leaf” and such 
of them as have ped the irruptions of the cater- 
pillars are assuming their dull complexion that may 
be qui ' tal and romantic la- 





the lovers of 


pand such agree- 


| guardians,may profit from their admonitions, 
by improvement, and by putting money in 
their purses. 


reflected, and the brighter fancies of the soul are | ‘ 
| beaming, for a stroll under a sultry sun to Fair || The people of New York have dens.iee. 


| Mount, Pratts, or even a voyage o’er the waterto | ly—if they have done it at all—to close all 
Camden? The social feelings in the season of coughs ||their theatrical temples, except the Park. 
j}and catarrhs are more free and elastic than when || How such a mirth-loving people as they are 
|they are exposed to the burning rays of summer, | will be contented with one house of refuge 
| which pareh them to tinder, without leaving them | from too much money or.teo much leisure, 
any — but soda-water and a glass of brandy, | jt is for themselves todeterminesy But they 
rou? absolute evaporation. There is the piano | einie fas i i 
too, which some Somalis young lady dishes so} peste Asc acted with propascpenton 
sweetly, the piano and the song of love by which jin resolving to support with spirit, a single 
the music of its keys is made so enchantingly | theatre, 9 preference to keeping nm Bauer 
melodious. Music, if it eome to the soul more wel. |/Dle, half-starved existence, half a dozen 
come and gently in the free and wooing air of | houses, the heads of which could do no less 
heaven,is More concentrated and attractive withina |than show their zeal for the public plea- 


| pleasant parlour, where its bewit¢hing notes, mingle 
|} so deliciously with the confusion of tongues, and 
the harmonious discord of jingling glasses, and the 
| ratling of the tea equipage.The winter is the favor- 
ite time of all the year, with young sentimental 
people, who. of their own accord, or by the arrange- 
| ment of their mammas, have fallen desperately in | 
j love with cach other, aud skeek opportunities of | 
| Coming together. They are then more frequently | 
| fofind at home—at leastone half of them—and of 
| exchanging the kind glances, and squcezes of the | 
| hand, which is the language said to be most become | 
| ing the avowal of the grand pasion. Love flourish- | 
| es most in the time of frost,which while it blights | 
and pinches almost every thing of earthly nature, | 
leaves this unharmed or rather makes it bloom and j 
“germinate in greater luxeriance, as if to prove the 
truth of what lying romanees tell us, that it isa plant 
of heavenly growth. | 


1 
THE THEATRES. 





lum for those. who are subject to fits of en- | 
| nui, and at a loss how to get rid. of their 
|money. ‘There is to be a great rivalry be-| 
tween the two English houses, and they, 
have begun the campaign with fair promises | 
ofexcellent entertainment. Whether the | 


doors are to be closed, as in former seasons, 








curie no sloubt begin to find a deerease in 


with “a beggarly account of empty” purses 


Our Theatres are again opened asan asy- H 


\sures, by playing toempty boxes, and falling 
into a premature decline of the purse. When 
shall we, of Philadelphia, take. warning by 
the evils that have befallen so many theatn- 
\cal managers, and consent to learn wisdom 
from the example of acity, which, although 
\s0 distinguished for its support of the stage, 
jand so much more poptlous than our own, 


|has judiciously contracted the number of. 


lits theatres, so as to afford ample recom- 
pense for the exertions of a few, rather than 
'a meagre subsistence to many? 





| TO READERS ANT CORRESPONDENTS. 

| Owing to the absence of the Editor from town, 
|we have to solicite the indulgence of our readers 
\for the several typographical errors in our last num- 
ber: especially for the accidental coinage of sundry 
inew words. 


ived since our last shall be 





lc ications 
duly attended to. 
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MARRIED. 

On the Ist inst. James Donath, Esq. to Them 
youngest daughter of Edward Rouvert 
| Wm. It+land, to Julia M"Michafl. 


| >. DEED. 
On the 2nd inst. Mrs. Christiana Saint. 








On the ist inst. Hannah I. wife of §.C, Sheppard. 
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